ONE  WORLD :   TWO WARS

learn that policy. When, therefore, he discusses policy with me even as
Mr. Grew and not as the American Ambassador, I am still in duty
bound to report his views to my Government because he speaks for
the Japanese Government. The Minister disagrees on this subject of
reporting hut he still confirms his views as expressed to me on
May 14.

In the course of the two-hour conversation I speak of America's
inalienable right of self-defence and of the applications of inter-
national law to the freedom of the seas, and I express the view that
if Japan really desires peace with the United States our own measures
of self-defence could not possibly be interpreted as acts of
aggression. I also read to the Minister the entire text of Mr. Hull's
address of April 24 before the American Society of International
Law. Mr. Matsuoka listens carefully, nodding his head in com-
prehension of each point.; he calls it a very fine and clear presentation
of the American point of view, but observes that there are other
view-points and that it seems to him that we Americans are unable
to put ourselves in the place of the other parties concerned. I reply
that we must be guided by facts and actions which have rendered
the position and attitudes of the other parties perfectly clear.

The foregoing is merely a discursive account of some of the prin-
cipal points which emerged in the two conversations and exchange
of letters with Mr. Matsuoka. While reluctant to take advantage of
remarks and private letters addressed to me as an American friend
rather than as an American Ambassador, I am firmly of the opinion
that all of these exchanges, however unorthodox, which arose from
my first interview with the Foreign Minister at the Foreign Office
after his long absence from Japan, can only be regarded in an official
light. The question as to whether the expressed views of Mr. Matsuoka
represent the views of the Japanese Government as a whole is perhaps
another story.

In this general connection it may not be out of place to add that
my personal relations with Mr. Matsuoka are of the best, that I rate
hirn among my personal friends in Japan, that I enjoy his directness,
or at least his ostensible directness, in our contacts, and that our
discussions, even when unduly strong expressions are used and some-
times expressions of a nature which require me to take emphatic
official exception, are conducted with a minimum of heat, and some-
times a freedom of give-and-take surprising in exchanges between a
Foreign Minister and an Ambassador. Expressions which might be
interpreted as openly insulting to one's own country, such, for instance,
as his use of the phrase " the manly, decent, and reasonable thing
to do," are uttered with an unstudied naivet6 and a willingness
to withdraw such utterances if challenged that leave no rancour
afterwards.

On the point of Mr. Matsuoka's intellectual and political honesty
I am reluctant to express a doubt. In the political manoeuvring that
constantly goes on in Tokyo he is sometimes quoted as saying one